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SUMMARY 



The aim of this study was to. attempt to improve the student 
teaching experience* Specifically., we sought to compare the 
effects of the traditional method of student teacher placements 
to methods in which student teachers and cooperating teachers 
(regular school district teachers) were matched on certain 
characteristics* 

Ninety applicants to winter quarter student teaching at the ‘ 
University of Utah were randomly assigned to five treatment groups, 
differing only in the extent to which the applicants were matched 
with cooperating teachers* The ninety student teachers were assigned 
to cooperating teachers in the five school districts in the State of 
Utah having approximately sixty per cent of the State* s student popu- 
lation. • 



The objectives of this study were: 

.1, To determine whether matching of student and co- 
operating teacher produces improved student teaching performance. 

2* To ascertain the essential elements or variables for 
matching* 

3* To ascertain whether the student teacher who is 
’'matched" gains a superior attitude about teaching and 
senses a greater gain from the experience than does the 
student who is assigned in the normal fashion* 

The basic method used was to compare mean scores of student 
teacher performance or attitudes among the five groups* For example, 
mean scores for each group on the Minnesota Teachers Attitude Inventory 
collected at the termination of the experimental period were compared 
to discern which method of matching produced the best results. 

The major findings of this study were: (1) the methods of 

matching invoked in this study, as a composite , did not produce 
superior results in terms of student teaching performance and 
attitude when compared to students placed in the traditional manner; 

(2) within group comparisons appear to demonstrate the theoretical 
advantages of matching in general* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background 

The role of student teaching in the preparation of teachers 
is regarded as more significant today than it has been since 
certification of teachers became an acceptable practice. It is 
undoubtedly the most common element in teacher education and is 
usually recognized as the most important, be it called student 
teaching, practicum, or internship. But what are the factors of 
the experience which contribute to the student teacher's success? 

Although many of the factors affecting student teaching are 
non-manipulable, some can be adjusted to meet the individual needs 
of student teachers. Among these would be the selection of: the 

school district cooperating teacher, the university supervisor, 
the school to which the student teacher is assigned, subject 
matter and grade level, aiid time of day. if the experience is limited 
to a few hours. The non-human factors are relatively easy to adjust 
to meet student needs where selection of cooperating teachers and 
supervisors often are not so easily adjusted;* The reason is that 
cooperating teachers are not responsible to the university and 
assignment of the latter are largely predetermined according to 
subject-matter specialties. Of these two human variables, research 
has clearly shown that the school-district-cooperating- teacher has 
by far the greater impact upon student teacher behavior than does 
that of the university supervisor. To summarize, then, the cooperating 
teacher is known to have the greatest (human) effect upon the student 
teaching experience which is the most vital component of the training 
program. 

The major hypothesis of this research was based upon the 
aforementioned findings which may be stated: (1) Every known 

research study seeking the answer to the question, "what is the 
most valuable component of your teacher preparation program?" 
has found the answer to be, "student teaching"; (2). The most 
significant human factor affecting student teaching behavior has 
been the cooperating teacher. Logically then, from an efficiency 
standpoint, if one is to attempt changing student t.eacher behavior, 
the strategic element of the program upon which to concentrate is 
student teaching and the best individual to focus efforts on is the 
cooperating teacher. 

Specifically, the literature reveals that it would seem 
critical that the selection of the cooperating teacher be based 
on a thorough knowledge of his characteristics and the individual 
needs of the student teacher* The 1963, Association for Student 
Teaching Yearbook, emphasizes that assignments should be made which 
will best relate the known needs of the student teacher to his 
anticipated learning potential in a given environmental setting, 
taking into consideration compatability of personalities and 
readiness of the student teacher in his particular placement. 
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Yet no evidence is listed in support of this assertion; apparently 
the reader is expected to accept this statement at face value. 

This explicitly points out the nature of the problem: (1) Does 

'•matching” of student and cooperating teacher produce an atmosphere 
that is superior in its conduciveness to learning on the part of 
the student teacher? (2) What are the essential elements or 
variables for matching? (3) Does the student teacher who is 
"matched” gain a superior attitude about teaching and sense a 
greater gain from the experience than the student who is randomly 
assigned? Do observers (cooperating teachers and university 
supervisors) concur with these student reflections? 

Bennie (1966) notes that it is significant that the most 
vociferous critics of education have usually spared the student . 
teaching experience or have at least treated it kindly, and some 
of the more reputable educators in America have enthusiastically 
endorsed it, Conant (1963) credits student teaching as being 
"the one indisputably essential element in professional education,” 
Indeed, amidst all the conflict over teacher education, one point 
on which all are agreed is that before being vested with complete 
control of a classroom, every teacher should have a supervised 
experience be it called student teaching, practice teaching, 
internship, or apprenticeship. 

Since it is the goal of all concerned to make the student teaching 
experience an optimum learning situation, a variety of factors 
must be considered. Of all the environmental factors, logically 
the most crucial ones for the individual student teacher are those 
in the particular classroom to which he is assigned. It is the 
environment here that will determine, to a large extent, the 
degree of success or failure he experiences. 

Statement of the Problem 

Essentially all of the literature stresses the importance of 
the cooperating teacher, yet there is a noticeable lack of research ■ 
to justify or negate this assumption. Typically, students are 
placed on a near random basis in which little or no consideration 
is given to the traits of either party. The purpose of this 
study then is to determine whether matching of certain charac- 
teristics between the student teacher and the cooperating teacher 
will provide a superior learning experience for the student teacher. 

On a more specific level, the study will also attempt to identify 
some of the elements or variables that contribute to successful 
matching. 

The research is to be undertaken to provide student teachers, 
cooperating teachers, school district personnel, and university 
placement offices a more successful situation for student teacher 
placements. 

Delimitations 

The present study was limited to those senior students in 
secondary education who were admitted to the winter quarter (1969) 
student teaching program at the University of Utah, 



The study was further limited in that no students in the area 
of home economics were used. Also, limited use was made of physical 
education, business skills, and music majors. The reasons for this 
being (1) the Home Economics and Physical Education Departments 
supervise their own student teachers; (2) the instruments used for 
data collection were not particularly suited for the above mentioned 
subject areas; and (3) the Home Economics Department is already 
attempting to match although in no systematic way. 

Hypotheses 



The major hypotheses,, as. stated in the null form, is as follows: 
"There are no differences in attitudes expressed nor achievement in 
student teaching among students -who are selectively placed and those 
who are randomly assigned." 

A further hypothesis will be that certain variables that are 
significant in student teacher placements can be identified. 



Bennie, W.A. Cooperation for Better Student Teaching . Minneapolis: . , 
Burgess Publishing, 1966, 

Conant,. J.B. The Educatio n of American Teachers. . New York: McCraw- 

Hill, 1963. . . 

. . ; t . ’■ * * * - ■ n • 

■ * \ 
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METHODS 



Description of the Participants 

The sample consisted of ninety applicants to winter quarter 
1969 student teaching at the University of Utah, 

Cooperating teachers used for matching in the stud/ were ^ 

selected from those individuals who returned a mailed questionnaire 
sent to every regular classroom teacher in the Salt Lake and 
Granite school districts. These two districts provided an N of 
over 1000 secondary teachers and are the largest districts in the 
state in terms of student enrollments. 

It should be noted that it is a general policy of these districts 
that only those teachers with two or more years of successful teaching 
experience are used as cooperating teachers. Also, it is the normal 
procedure for the school district personnel officers to assign 
student teachers to cooperating teachers. Being assigned a student 
teacher is often viewed by the teacher as more of a burden than 
an opportunity to help train future teachers* , 

The ninety student teacher participants, were primarily assigned 
to cooperating teachers in the above named districts. In a few 
instances, where transportation and personal requests of student 
teachers were major factors, participants were placed in other 
school districts close to the University . 

All of the participants were. in their senior year at the 
University and the student teaching experience for many was the 
culminating phase of their preparation as future teachers. 

Design of the Experiment ~ 7 f" 

* * 1 9 % 

The ninety participants were randomly assigned to a control 
group and to four experimental groups by use of a table of random 
numbers. The random assignment to the five groups plus the fact 
that the participants were not informed as to which group they were 
in, nor under what conditions they were matched, was necessary in 
order to minimize the Hawthorne effect. All students were notified 
that they were in the study. Cooperating teachers were likewise 
informed, by means of a letter, of the scope of the study; but 
they were likewise, not informed of the variables upon which they 
were matched. 

* ? * 

Participants in the control, group (Group I) were assigned in 
the normal fashion by the disfyict office; that is,, no attempt 
was made to match the coQpeirating teacher with the student teacher. 
Participants in Group II were assigned to cooperating teachers taken ^ 
from the total pool of teachers minus those identified by the 
school district, personnel and university supervisors as poor 
cooperating teachers. No attempt- was made at matching this group. ^ 
Group III participants were matched with cooperating teachers 
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taken from the same pool (no poor cooperating teachers) on such 
demographic variables as age, sex, socio-economic status, rural- urban back- 
grounded religion. Those participants in Group IV were also 
matched to teachers from the select pool; matching was 
\ on personality variables. Group V combines the matches and. 
\discriminations of Groups II, III, and IV to give as near total' 
matching as possible. Figure I presents . an overview of the basic 
design of the study: 



FIGURE I 



Treatment 


. 


Group 


Criteria For Matching 


I (control) 


Normal Placement by School District Personnel 


II (X2) 


Cooperating Teachers Screened but not Matched 


III <X3) 


X2 Plus Matching on Demographic Variables 


IV <X4) 


X2 Plus Matching on Personality Variables 


V <X5> 


X2 Plus X3 Plus X4 (Total Matching) 



There were basically two methodological problems. First was 
the problem of collecting personal data about cooperating teachers 
and student teachers and then making the assignments by matching. 
(These personal data became the independent variables.) Second, 
was the usual problem of collecting the data about the dependent 
variables; that is, devising methods of assessing attitudes and 
performance* Both problems are equally critical since the latter 
hinges on the former; unless we can assume accuracy within and among 
the independent variables, data collected on the dependent variables 
would be meaningless. Fundamentally we are really testing our matches 
which we must assume to be carefully conceived and in line with the 
major hypothesis which may be Stated in the null form as follows: 

l t There are no differences in attitudes expressed nor 
achievement in student teaching among students who are 
selectively placed and those who are randomly assigned . 1 * 

A multitude of data Sources were utilized to obtain demographic 
and psychological data about the student teachers for matching. 

\ Student files yielded psychological scores on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Inventory (MMPI) and miscellaneous information from 
letters of recommendation. Applications to student teaching produced 
the usual subject matter choices, time of day available, and grade 
level preferences; an attached biographical sketch offered another 
v perspective. Additional insight was gained from interviews with 
university instructors who were familiar with the student teacher in 
v question. A prerequisite course, "The Teaching Assistantship", 
^produced a view from the assistant teacher About the cooperating 
teacher , (who became a potential cooperating teacher for student 
teaching), and the assistants self-report included items on pre- 
r ferences for student teaching. Files, self-reports, and interviews 
yielded a composite of the student teacher, And his likes and 
dislikes in terms of teaching and the classroom climate. The most 
fruitful source of information came from the student* teaching 
x applicant himself. The applicant responded to two questionnaires. 
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to a Q-sort, and to an interview. A synthesis of information 
gleaned from all these sources produced what was considered to be 
a broad and in-depth profile of the student teacher. 

Ideally it would have been desirable to have the same amount 
of information from the cooperating teachers, thus making it possible 
to match the parties by computer. The same type of data were 
sought; however, the logistical problems of obtaining complete 
nformation from the cooperating teachers caused serious difficulties. 
The data sources were limited to a mail questionnaire and interviews 
with experienced university supervisors, school district subject 
matter specialists, and selected district administrators. Hence 
the plan was to use the computer to select four or five cooperating 
teachers who seemed to be good matches. As we were not fully satisfied 
with this technique, each student teacher was fully described to 
selected individuals who were knowledgeable of cooperating teachers 
in the school districts. These persons then indicated who, of the 
four or five cooperating teachers, was the "best'* match in their 
opinion. If first choices were unavailable for some reason the next 
choice was then sought. 

t * 

The variables selected for matching were gleaned from the 
literature relevant to human relations* and communication theory, 
upon interviews with university supervisors, and upon consideration 
of the nature of past conflicts between student teachers and 
cooperating teachers that have come to the attention of the principal 
investigator as Director of Student Teaching. 

The demographic variables for matching can be seen in Appendix A, 
pp. 21-23* Major emphasis was placed on age, sex, socio-economic 
status, religious preference, and rural-urban background. Personality v 
variables, which could perhaps.be more accurately labeled, "preferences^ 
in classroom situations" were developed from the student teacher 
Q-sort and from a mail questionnaire obtained from the cooperating 
teachers. (See Appendix A, pp. and Appendix B, Table •) 

Variables obtained from a factor analysis of. the Q-sort were: v/ 

sense of security, autonomy, innovativeness, and progress ivism. 

It was the attempts to match by computer on these traits that 
caused considerable frustration and which led to interviews for aid 
in matching. 

Over a period of time it would be possible to build up files 
on all cooperating teachers thus completely allowing matching on 
a basis analogous to computer dating.. Iii this study, there were 
insufficient resources in time and personnel to collect all necessary 
information for complete computer matching. 

Data collection on the dependent variables is the critical task 
of most research studies. How does one test the hypothesis that. 



*For a discussion of the theory for selection of variables^ see 
Chapters 1-3 of Classroom Grouping for Teachability . Herbert A. 

The lens, Wiley, 1967; Characteristics of Teachers . David G; Ryans, 
American Council on Education, 1967; and Handbook of Social Psychology I., 
Gardner Lindsay (editor), Addison-Wesley, 1954* 
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if matched, student teachers will have a superior attitude toward 
and perform better in student teaching? And, how can we determine 
what the key personal variables are for matching? The latter question 
necessarily calls for a more complex design. 

Instruments used to investigate questions in the affective y 
domain were the Minnesota Teachers Attitude Inventory (MTAI), 
time budget analysis, a Q-sort, interviews with the cooperating 
teacher and student teacher, and questionnaires from the same two 
parties plus one from the university supervisor. Cognitive instru- 
ments were: Flanders' technique of interaction analysis and rating 

schemes solicited from the university supervisor and the cooperating 
teacher. See Appendix A for illustration of these instruments. 

Pretesting of all particpants with the Minnesota Teachers 
Attitude Inventory (MTAI) took place during the orientation on 
the first day of the quarter. Investigations indicate that the 
attitudes of teachers toward children and school work can be measured 
with high reliability, and that they are significantly correlated 
with the teacher- pupil relations found in the teachers' classrooms. 
The MTAI is by far the most popular instrument used for the measure- 
ment of such attitudes. It is designed to measure those attitudes 
of a teacher which predict how well he will get along with pupils 
in interpersonal relationships, and indirectly how well satisfied 
he will be with teaching as a vocation. Post-testing, using the 
MTAI, occurred during the final week of the quarter, as was student 
and teacher evaluations of the experience (questionnaires and inter- 
view) • 



During the quarter two basic techniques were implemented. 

One, the student teacher-cooperating teacher relationship was ^ 

assessed using time budget analysis — a research technique in which 
the interviewee chronologically relates with great care the events 
of a recent time period. In this study, the student teachers were 
interviewed asking them to carefully describe in detail their 
experiences in the school on the previous day. (See Appendix A 
for interview guide.) The purpose of time budget analysis is to 
record the interplay of thought and emotion between the student ' 
teacher and the cooperating teacher, especially the student's 
attitude toward the guidance offered by the regular teacher. The 
primary focus was on the time spent with the student teacher by 
the cooperating teacher. Communication theory states that frequency 
of communication is directly related to common understandings. 

Hence, the more comnunication, the better should be the attitude of 
the student teacher toward his experience. Each participant was / 
interviewed three times at equal intervals during the quarter 
and total amount of interaction time was recorded. All interviews 
were conducted by the same person for reliability purposes. 

The second such technique was interaction analysis which was 
used to record quantitative and qualitative- dimensions of teacher 
verbal behavior in the classroom. This technique, which was developed 
by Ned A. Flanders, is an observation procedure designed to permit 
a systematic record of spontaneous acts, and is one of the most 
sophisticated techniques developed to record classroom climate. 
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Using the system of ten categories (Appendix A) the observer, at 
the end of each three- second interval, decides which category best 
represents the "communication behavior" during that three seconds 
and makes the appropriate tally on the observation sheet (Appendix 
A). Interaction analysis was used in the study under the hypothesis 
that the more compatible the student teacher- coop era ting teacher 
relationship, the more noticeable the social- emotional climate and 
Its effect on human behavior would be. Participants were observed *■" 
three times, at approximately equal intervals, during the quarter 
and tallies were grouped under three major categories: teacher 

indirect verbal communication, teacher direct verbal communication, 
and student talk. Observations were approximately fifteen minutes 
in duration and total number of tally marks were adjusted to a 
base of 300 (20 . observations per minute for 15 minutes) for ease 
of handling. All observations were conducted by the same two. 
trained researchers. 

Due to the amount, of- time necessary to conduct the time 
budget analysis interviews and the interaction analysis observations, 
and due to the limited availability of qualified observers, a limited ^ 
number of participants in each of the five groups were randomly 
selected' on whom the two techniques mentioned above were implemented. 
Statistical "power" calculations indicated that a sample size of 
ten (tt=10) per group would be adequate for these analyses. 

During the last week of the quarter, data was collected by ^ 

questionnaire and interview of both student teachers and cooperating 
teachers. Post-testing on the MTAI was also carried out. 

The last data gathered were* from supervisor and cooperating 
teacher evaluations- of the student teacher's performance for the 
quarter (see Appendix A). Both parties rated the student by forced 
comparison to previous student teachers with whom they had worked. 

Generally the study investigated the opinions of both parties 
toward the experience of the quarter. This required discerning 
hew each person viewed the other in regard to fulfillment of role 
expectations and to .seek the student teachdr* s assessment of how 
well the experience satisfied his needs. 
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FINDINGS AND ANALYSES 



This section presents an analysis of the data collected and 
consists of (1) verification of controls, (2) determination of the 
best predictor variables for successful matching as measured by 
performance and attitudes, and (3) analyses of differences among 
the five groups. 

Verification of Controls 

Verification of the controls was necessary in order to show 
that effects were attributable to the treatment. Although student 
teachers were assigned randomly to each of the five groups, there 
was some reason to suspect that cooperating teacher typologies 
were not equally distributed across the five groups since they 
were drawn on a clearly, non- random basis; that is, they were 
matched to the randomly drawn student teachers. Further, the 
control group cooperating teachers were selected by the school 
districts in normal fashion only after the total pool had been 
diminished by withdrawal of those teachers who were matched, 
(Theoretically, since the pool of cooperating teachers was well 
over 1000, the selection of these teachers can be assumed to be 
sampled with replacement). 

Hence, a check was made by Chi-square analysis and ANOVA to / 
determine if, in fact, cooperating teachers were distributed evenly 
across the five treatment groups according to demographic and 
classroom characteristics. Data for these checks were drawn from 
a questionnaire containing demographic questions and items reflecting 
the cooperating teachers perception of her classroom environment. 
Since neither Chi-square nor F values were significant, it was 
assumed that cooperating teacher typologies were not unevenly spread. 
Tables are not presented in relation to these checks as they are 
purely mechanical. They would contribute very little, being not 
directly related to the hypotheses under study. 

Determination of Predictor Variables 

Although between group comparisons via analysis of variance 
promised to detect the best general form of matching, such analyses 
would not specify which particular variables were the best specific 
criteria for matching. Hence, in order to locate the best predictors 
of good matches, a multiple regression analysis was conducted, ^ 

There were twenty- two independent variables (see Table 1 for 
a listing) from which to select the best predictors and there were 
twenty- three dependent variables (see Table 1 for a listing), each 
to be taken singly against all of the independent variables. That 
is, all independent variables were considered together against 
each dependent variable in order to discern which were the best 
predictors of each student teacher score. The twenty- two independent 
variables consisted of ten demographic variables, five each from 
the student teacher and cooperating teacher; four factor scores 
from the pre-Q-sort; pre-test scores on the Minnesota Teachers 
Attitude Inventory; and seven factors from a cooperating teacher's 
questionnaire, (For a detailed discussion of the demographic 
variables, the factor analyses, and of each factor, see Apprendix B.) 
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In summary, since matching was conducted in consideration of all 
twenty- three independent variables, we would like to know which of 
these tended to produce the test matches in terms of the various 
measurements of student teacher performance and attitudes* 

Table 1 summarizes the results of all the multiple regression 
analyses* The column numbers represent the ranking of each in- 
dependent variable in terms of the proportion of its contribution 
to the total variance* For example, by following down the column 
headed MTAI (post) which is the ’first column under the dependent 
variable , the independent variables contributing the most variance 
is the MTAI (pre), as would be expected, and is therefore numbered 
1; the second best predictor is Factor 5 of the cooperating teacher 
mail questionnaire and is numbered 2* By referring below to the 
explanation of the symbols. Factor 5 can be identified as referring 
to the egalitarian bent of the cooperating teacher* By referring 
to Appendix B, the full explanation of this factor can be found* 

Table 1 summarizes from the most important twenty-three 
dependent variables and the best independent variable predictors* - 
Although the variance is not large, certain patterns do emerge* 

The best predictors would appear to be student teacher and cooperating 
teacher demographic variables (according to frequency of prediction 
?see second from far right column!) although isolated factors 
from the cooperating teacher's questionnaires and the Q-sort have 
higher frequency counts* The highest count Is in the cooperating 
teacher questionnaire and is for Factor 2, the Reluctant Factor, 
which identifies the cooperating teacher attitude about student . 
teachers who fail to grasp the importance of student teaching 
and desire to watch rather than get involved* Apparently , the 
interpretation should be that cooperating teachers often feel very 
strong about this type of student teacher attitude and if they sense 
such an attitude, they act in such a way that the student teacher 
gains little* The converse would also be true* The second highest 
frequency is observed for the Q-sort, Factor 4, the Progressive 
Factor, which identifies student teachers having a progressive 
orientation towards education* 

The far right column lists the frequency that each independent 
variable predicted significantly the most vital instruments, as 
designated by the investigator* The MTAI post tes’; was so designated 
because of its wide use. The interaction analysis variables were 
included because they give the only direct assessments of performance* 
The first factor of each questionnaire was designated as critical 
because they are ratings of performance* One can see that the MTAI 
pretest was mentioned four times, as was the Egalitarian Factor 
(Factor 5) of the cooperating teacher's questionnaire and the 
socio-economic status of the cooperating teacher* 

To help in interpreting the symbols used in this section of 
the analysis, the following descriptions are presented: 

S.T. - Student Teacher 

C.T* - Cooperating Teacher 

C.T. Mail - Cooperating teacher mail questionnaire (a description 
of the factors are given in Appendix B.) 
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TABLE 1 



A SUMMARY TABLE OF THE RESULTS 

DEPENDENT 



1ST TBA 3RD TBA 3RD I .A, 
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OF THE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 

VARIABLES TABLE 1 (Cont.) 




'INSTRUMENTS 



Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 

Factor 



1 - Friendly 

2 - Reluctant 

3 - Assured, Independent 

4 - Innovative, Confident 

5 - Egalitarian 

6 - Traditional 

7 - Self-conscious, subject centered 



Rel. - Religious preference 

SES - Socio-economic status 

Rural /urban - This denotes whether the individual grew up 
in a rural or urban setting, 

MIAI - Minnesota Teachers Attitude Inventory 

Q-sort 

Factor 1 - Insecure, Dependent 

Factor 2 - Autonomous 

Factor 3 - Innovative, Anti-subject Matter 

Factor 4 - Progressive 

(A more in-depth description of these factors is given 
as they are discussed in Appendix B,) 

The Main Analysis 

The main analysis of the study utilized a two-way analysis of 
variance, which was used to determine which kind of matching was 
best in terms of each of the dependent variables. In addition 
to checking which of the matches were best by examining differences 
among the five groups, it was also deemed important to analyze within 
group differences, thus necessitating the two-way rather than one- 
way design. The categorization within groups is discussed below 
and briefly stated involves separating each g”**oup of student teachers 
into those who assessed their cooperating teacher above the median 
of each Group (I-V) and those who assessed their cooperating teacher 
below the group median. The rationale for investigating differences 
within groups is to neutralize the effects of our particular skill 
or lack of it in matching. In other words, by comparisons within 
groups it is possible to first ask participants to evaluate how 
well they were matched and then to reduce or eliminate the effects 
of poor matching brought on by the fallibility of the investigator. 

For purposes of review, the five treatment groups consisted of: 

Group I - Normal assignment by the school district. 

Group II - "Poor 11 cooperating teachers screened out, 
but no other attempt at matching. 

Group III - Matching from the same pool as Group II, but 

in consideration of those demographic variables, 
deemed important. 

Group IV - Matching from the same pool as Group II, but 

in consideratipn of those psychological ~ 

characteristics,) deemed important. 

Group V - Matching on characteristics of III and IV 

for ’’total” matching, from the pool of Group II. 

The complete procedure for performing the analyses is demonstrated 
in its entirety on the first dependent variable, the MTAI post test* 
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by the student teacher, more student talk, and less direct influence 
in classes conducted by demographically-matched students in terms 
of raw scores. At the same time, matching on personality variables 
was not fruitful; in fact, such matching led to more direct influence 
on the part of student teachers. The behavior of Group IV student 
teachers, continued to be perplexing. During trials two and three, 
those students in Group IV who had assessed their cooperating teachers 
as above the median at the beginning of the quarter, demonstrated 
the least desirable behavior. They tended to show more direct 
influence, less indirect influence, and less student talk in their 
classes. Again, very few significant F values were reached. 

General 



As noted previously, there were no comparisons between the 
control group and each method of matching taken singly, the reason 
being that the statistical procedures adopted did not allow these 
analyses. The factorial analysis was based upon a set of planned ^ 
comparisons and the basic planned comparison was to contrast 
matching versus no matching. Hence, once this planned comparison 
was established, only comparisons orthogonal to the original set 
were allowable. Therefore, only speculations regarding the comparison 
of the control group versus the demographically matched group are 
defensible. 

The pattern favoring matching was evidenced by visual examination 
of the mean scores on the interaction analysis, the Minnesota 
Teacher' s Attitude Inventory, the assessment of the experience by 
the student teachers, and the assessment of the experience and 
performance of the student teacher by the university supervisor 
(although only the supervisor' s assessments were significantly 
different). The only deviations from this pattern were the assessments 
of the student teachers' performance by the school district 
cooperating teacher with one such difference being significant. 

Again, it must be understood that the statistical procedures 
adopted did not. justify the comparison of the control to the 
demographically matched group although a priori decisions could 
have been so made. At the least, matching appears to be a promising 
technique and is certainly worthy of future research investigations. 
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and can be found in Appendix C, All tables relating to the following 
paragraphs can be found in Appendix C. 

Ma;ior Findings 

Simply comparing the control group with the composite four 
groups who were matched, reveals very little information. It would 
appear that the matching that was carried out in this study, 
compositely , was not superior to making placements in the normal 
fashion. In other words, we must fail to reject the null hypothesis 
that: "There are no differences in attitudes expressed nor achievement 

in student teaching among students who are selectively placed and 
those who are randomly assigned." This is not to say that the 
matching in any one group taken singly was inferior, or for that 
matter not superior to, the control group. 

The Three Questionnaires 

The over-riding, consistent finding from the three questionnaires 
was that in almost every case, mean scores appeared to favor those 
student teachers who had assessed their cooperating teac her above 
the median within their group at the beginning of the quarter. 

There were only two deviations from this within the three question- 
naires in which cases the findings were not contrary but were mixed, 
the two deviant cases being assessments made by the university 
supervisors. Between group comparisons showed two significant u 
values. Neither of these had an important bearing on the hypothesis. 

(See Appendix C, Tables 10-16, for the data supporting these 
generalizations. Factor analyses of the three questionnaires are 
found in Appendix B, Tables 4-6.) 

The Time Budget Analyses 

Time budget analyses results confirmed the major trends. 

(See Tables 17-27 of Appendix Q) First it was again those students 
who had assessed their cooperating teachers as above thenedian who: 
appeared to spend more time with their cooperating teachers, find 
their cooperating teachers present more often when they were teaching, 
think they had gained more from their experience, and consistently 
evaluate their cooperating teachers higher. Again the trend was 
clear, but in this case, there were more numerous significant F 
values. It was within the control group and the group matched 
demographic ally that students having the highest ranked cooperating 
teachers showed the most favorable mean scores. Between group comparisons, 
when considered in light of the previous sentence, indicate the 
importance of demographic matching. That is, during the third 
trials where matching on demographic variables do not appear 
productive on between group comparisons, within group comparisons 
showed this not to be the case. 

The Interaction Analyses 

The interaction analyses findings were consistent with the 
major findings. (See Tables 28-30 in Appendix C.) In most case, 
demographic matching appeared better upon visual examination of 
mean scores. This means that there was more indirect influence 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 



Between Group , Comparisons 

The major consideration of this stu<ty and the most important 
conclusion to be drawn from the results, would be the basic comparison 
of matching versus not matching. The results showed very few 
significant differences and the results were mixed. In favor 
of the control group, cooperating teachers assessed. the performance 
of this group to be superior to the combination of all groups 
utilizing matching in some form. There was, however, no comparison 
between the control group and each of the matched groups taken singly. 
In favor of matching, it could be noted that early in the quarter 
student teachers in the control articulated a weaker desire to teach. 
Also, it was noted that the cooperating teacher was present in the 
classroom of Groups III and IV student teachers more often than 
in the other four groups. This finding could be interpreted to mean 
that the cooperating teacher felt a greater need to be present to 
support the student teacher although the overall cooperating teacher 
assessment of superior performance by these control group students 
would not so indicate. The general conclusion then would be that 
in terms of the wav in which matching was conducted in this study , 
matching does not appear to produce superior results over not 
matching. At the same time, this conclusion can not be inferred to 
mean that no type of matching, taken singly, would fail to produce 
superior results in terms of student teacher performance and 
attitudes , 



Within Group Comparisons 

In fact, within group comparisons clearly suggest that student 
teacher-cooperating teacher compatibility does lead to superior 
performance and attitudes on the part of student teachers. The 
basis of this statement is in the most consistent pattern demonstrated 
by the data of this study. The .ever-present findings were that student 
teachers, who had at the outset classified their cooperating teachers 
above the median, performed better on nearly all variables, but that 
differences in mean scores were not usually large enough to produce 
significant F values. . (Of eleven within group significant F scores, 
nine were in the direction favoring the theory,) They were assessed 
as superior by the cooperating teachers and university supervisors, 
and themselves rated their experiences higher. Nearly all significant 
F values verified this pattern -which could be noted by a cursoy 
view of the mean scores in approximately ninety per cent of the cases. 
In other words, the basic hypothesis that people who are compatible 
work well together was clearly demonstrated by this procedure, which 
involved a student teacher assessment of their cooperating teacher 
after they had been exposed to that teacher for approximately two ' 
weeks. This rating serves as prima facia evidence of good matches. 
Without this procedure, there could only be an appraisal of the 
researchers ability to make catches and not an appraisal of fhe 
theoretical question of the effects of compatibility . 
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Having failed to reject the general null hypothesis, it 
nevertheless appears productive to proceed to examine the matchings 
which appear superior to other matches. That is, since matching 
theoretically appears advantageous (the within group comparisons 
support this), what are the best variables for matching? We can 
conclude that the investigations of this study revealed one 
promising basis for matching — matching on demographic variables. 

The best indication of the validity of this conclusion can be found 
in the cooperating teachers* assessments of student teacher performance 
and in student teacher performance on interaction analyses. 

Similary, those student teachers matched on personality variables 
consistently performed in an inferior manner when compared to 
students who were matched on demographic variables or who were 
not matched at all. Finally, and most convincingly, there were 
numerous significant F values showing superior performance by 
those students who had evaluated their cooperating teachers above 
the median early in the quarter. The fact of the superior performance 
of the "best, demographically matched" student teachers leads to 
a conclusion in favor of demographic matching. On the other hand, 
matching on psychological bases, in the manner performed in this 
study , is not promising. 

In summary, it may be concluded that: (1) matching as carried 

out in this study did not, as a composite , warrant the efforts 
required for matching; (2) theoretically, matching remains as a 
promising aid to superior student teacher performance and attitudes 
although the overall potency of the student teaching experience 
itself tends to dilute the effects which any one person may have; 
and (3) if matching is assumed to be a worthwhile endeavor, matching 
on a few, simple demographic variables appears at this point to 
be the only warranted procedure as attested to by the formulation 
of best predictor variables. 

There are, of course, many possible explanations for the few 
significant findings. On the basis of the trends of the within 
group comparisons, one might assume ttiat matching can be productive 
if the right variables for matching can be identified and if the 
practical problems encountered in making the matches can be overcome. 

The possibility cannot be discounted, however, that matching 
is not potent enough to cause sizeable changes in attitudes or 
behavior, thus the small differences in mean scores. This impotency 
must be discussed in the full context of the impact of student 
teaching upon the student teacher. Student teaching is an extremely 
traumatic experience for the newcomer. It is the culmination of at 
least four years of education and preparation to be a teacher. 

The student teacher all at once finds herself on "center stage," 
in front of thirty to forty expectant pupils. She has no escape; 
it is eithftft produce, or acknowledge the wasting of four years— 
at least, so it seems to her. Apparently the cooperating teacher 
simply cannot compete against these circumstances-*- the forces are 
too strong. 

Another possible answer may lie within the student teacher 
herself. Interviews with student teachers revealed an effort on 
their part to compensate f or ineffectual cooperating teachers. 
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Perhaps by trying harder in order to make up for the cooperating 
teacher 1 s behavior, the student teacher learns more. Or, perhaps 
we were witness to the related phenomenon of cognitive dissonance-- 
learning by reaction against cooperating teacher behavior. 

Recommendations 



In view of the findings of this study, matching cannot be 
recommended at this time. The efforts necessary are not insignificant 
especially in light of the effects. It may even be that it is 
advantageous to assign student teachers to cooperating teachers 
who are their near opposites; i.e., in light of the cognitive 
dissonance theory. 

It is recommended that future research focus on a comparison 
of matching on demographic characteristics versus regular student 
teacher placement. This research would be easily conducted since 
the more complex solutions have been eliminated by the findings of 
this study or at least been found to be somewhat unmanageable in 
the light of our existing knowledge of personality research* 
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DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENTS 
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COOPERATING TEACHER BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 



1-3 Name 



First 



'Midaie 



Last 



(Circle the Appropriate Number) 



5. 1. M 2. F 

7. Age: 1. 18-22 2. 23-27 3, 28-35 4. 36-45 5. over 45 



9, Ethnic group 



11. Area grew up in: I „ City 2, Suburban 



3 . Rural 



13. Father* s occupation : ; 

15 Estimate your family *s socio-economic status: 1. Upper- 

upper or middle-upper 2. Lowes. -upper or upper-middle . 
3. Middle-middle 4. Lower-middle or upper- lower 
5. Middle- lower or l«rwer- lower 

17. Generally in what area do you reach? 

01. Davis County 02. Near University 03. Salt 
City North 04. Salt Lake City Central 05. Salt Lake 

City South 06. Salt Lake City West 07. Granite North 

03. Granite East 09. Granite West 10. Granite South 
11. Murray 12. Jordan 

20. Religious Preference; 1. Catholic 2. Greek Orthodox 



3. Jewish 4. L.D.S. 5. Protestant 6. Other, 
specify — — 



22. Do you have any physical disability other than wearing 
glasses? 1. Yes, specify _ 



2. No 



24. Height: 1. Short 2. Medium 



26. Weight: 



Wfc5 -Ly ll L. i 

4. 151-17, 
8. over 240 




27. What worries you most about working v;ith Student Teachers 



28. In one phrase give t 
like to find in your 



the characteristics you would most 
r student teacher. 



Our student teachers vary markedly -on several character- 
istics. In order to promote a mutually enjoyable quarter for 
both of you, we would like to place you with a student teacher 
who is compatible with you. Therefore, would you respond to 
these few items in the following ways We are stating the 
preference of students. Please react by indicating ■ how suit- 
able the described student would be to you and your classroom. 



45 . 



46 . 



47 . 




49 . 



50 . 



51 . 





Suitable 


Unsuitable 


A student who needs a well dis^ 
ciplined and ordered classroom 
(versus one who can tolerate some 
noise and some disorder) , 






A student who is well-grounded in 
and emphasizes the subject matter 
over personal development of 
students (although he is of 
course concerned about the latter) 


• 




A student who believes that the 
public Schools are presently and 
have been far too traditional in 
their approach (versus one who 
thinks that the schools are 
generally doing an excellent 
jtib) . 






A student who prefers that the 
cooperating teacher leave the 
room when he begins teaching and 
that she generally remain away 
after that. 


j 


• 


A student who welcomes construc- 
tive criticism of his teaching 
(versus one who would primarily 
prefer only reinforcement) . 






A student who wishes to observe 
for several weeks (versus one who 
is anxious to assume early re- 
sponsibility for the class) . 






A student to whom it is impor- 
tant to be able to use his own 
teaching techniques (versus one 
who is more than willing to 
assume the cooperating 
t€jacher ,; s methods ). 







17. I would prefer working with a cooperating teacher who 
emphasizes the subject matter in his classroom. 

18. I welcome constructive criticism; in fact, I hope that 
my cooperating teacher will be frank in his analysis of 
my teaching. 

19. Students ought* to play a major part in deciding what 
will be taught in the classroom and how it will be 
taught . 

20. I see student teaching as just another course, except 
that it carries 12 units? and, I am really not especially 
concerned about it. 

21. Maintaining classroom discipline is a major concern of 
mine. 



22. I am anxious- to accept responsibility for the major 
portion of the class and hope that my cooperating teacher 
will not be reluctant to relinquish it. 

23. I am confident that T will be able to communicate ef- 
fectively with students of the age that I will be teaching. 

24. I would highly value a warm and friendly cooperating 
teacher. 



25. 




I am willing to conform to the established policies of 
dress and personal appearance that are required by the 
school. 

I would prefer that the classroom in which I student 
teach has an established set of rules and regulations. 

I would prefer observing as long as I can before assuming 
the full burden of teaching. 

Generally I have been very successful in most things that 
I have attempted throughout my life. 

I expect to be treated as a professional equal by my 
cooperating teachor. 

I hope that my cooperating teacher will not be a stickler 
for such things as punctuality and will allow me to be 
absent when I must study or work. 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE, Q-SOP^ INSTRUCTIONS AND ITEMS 



Interview Schedule 
Part I 

INTRODUCTION 

It is extremely important that you understand our pur- 
poses in asking you some questions. Our only desire is to 
provide you with the best possible student teaching experi- 
ence. In fact, we are doing a study t;o see if we can do 
exactly that. Therefore, it becomes very important that you 
be extremely honest with us, not only because it will serve 
your best interest but ours also, l.et me give you an 
example of what we mean by honest. he might ask you if you 
prefer working in the democratic classroom, to which you 
would probably reply absolutely yes. Yet the truth of the 
matter is, many people would prefer working in a more 
ordered or regularized classroom, row if you told us that 
you preferred the democratic cias. room, that is exactly what 
we would try to get for you. Yet this could very well cause 
you considerable grief should discipline problems arise. 
Another example would be that you might very well quote the 
text books and say you would rather teach the child than the 
subject matter. Yet again the truth of the matter is that 
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for many ' anch r," the subject 
teaching the chili is ’ary difti; 
our queer. ions r r you w. 1 .ikefy 



ce;: i wore important and 
"ht. Be hciie.sk in answering 
find ycvrself in a student 



teaching situation that .isn't, at 
Finally, you have our word that 
into any personal file- of yours 
transmitted to anyone n^' c iract 



ui. ’/hat v^ u wanted, 
yorr reactions will never go 
nor will your reactions be 
lv concerned with this study. 



In other words, we give yo>" our assurance that nothing you 
say will ever work against yon but quite the contrary, will 
work only in your ; favor 



Part II 



QUESTIONS 

1. Go through the demographic variables. 

2. What are your an: ..o ties p': r > it ntu.Vnf teaching? 

3. You hcV’o av ( - ; w le ,o y -a eve *y ct jo rating teacher in 
the Salt lake* A*ea, now -a you can * lentify by name or 
if not, by description, ^ractH nd precisely your 
choice of cooper? dm. ig teache 's c* an we will do our 
best to act c • f -y . "tly th t pet r^n or kind of person. 
So tell us - hat ^ ou realiy look dot m a cooperating 
teacher. 

4. Valrdate aach of tL^ general p-’sort impressions. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FO;.- COMi-.T/jlTTNG r,1 IIF CARD SORT 



Enclosed is a packet of 35 cards, each containing a statement 
with which you may or may not agree with. Also enclosed are 
five papers, labeled as f ol lows : 



#5-1 strongly agree with these, statements . 

#4-1 agree with those s at -r\~,ntr . 

#3-1 feel neutr al about th-se statements. 

#2-1 disagree wTth these statements. 

#1 - i strongly di sagree with these statements. 

You are asked to select se^en statements for each category. 



To accomplish the final result of your sorting, proceed as 
follows : 

1. Go through all of the cards, arranging them first in 
three piles: one for statements with which you agree, another 
for those about which you feel neutral, and a third for those 
with which you disagree. You may put any number of cards in 
each of the three piles in this first sorting, but you will 
find that subsequent sorting goes more efficiently if you put 
roughly 14 in the first, seven in the second, and 14 in the 
third. 



2. From the first pile, select the seven cards with which 
you strongly agree and place them on top of paper #5. 

3. Next, select the seven cards with which you agree and 
place them on paper #4. 

4. Now it is best, to start at the other end. From the 
third of the original three piles, select the seven cards with 
which you strongly disa gree and place them on paper #1. 

5. Next, select tho seven cards with which you disagree 
and place them on paper #2. 

6. Go through each pile a final time, changing cards 

from pile to pile if you )^ke, but making sure that, when you 
have finished each pile has the same nu mber of cards in it 
(which should be seven) . ~ 

IMPORTANT: You may fir.d it difficult to force the same num- 

ber of cards into each pile and heive the feeling, when you 
are finished, that some of the cards are mismatched with the 
labels on the piles into which you have nut them. Neverthe- 
less, it is essential to our treatment of the data that you 
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follow these instructions exa ctly , despite the reluctance you 
may feel. 

Happy sorting! When you have completed the card sort, please 
paper clip the piles together (pap^r clips enclosed) and 
return it to Dr. Leslie. 
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Q-SORT ITEMS 



I would prefer working with a cooperating teacher who 
de-emphas.izes classroom discipline and order. 

The major objective of teaching in my subject area is 
to transmit the knowledge that composes the discipline. 

I would like to be allowed complete autonomy .in the 
assignment of student grades. 

I would prefer being placed for student teaching in a 
classroom situation in which textbooks provide the major 
focus for the work of the class, 

I would prefer that my cooperating teacher leave the 
room when I begin student teaching and generally remain 
away after that. 

A high noise level is disturbing to me. 

Teachers should emphasize subject matter over the per- 
sonal development of students because in the long run 
it is the knowledge of the subject matter that pays off. 

It is important to me to be placed with a cooperating 
teacher who is understanding and supportive. 

I believe that the public schools are presently and have 
been far too traditional and rigid in their approach, 

I worry about visits from the University supervisor. 

Noise does not bother me much if it contributes to the 
objectives of the class. 

The knowledge I possess in my subject area would satisfy 
the most knowledgeable of cooperating teachers. 

I have little doubt about my ability to become an ef- 
fective student teacher. 

As a tocher I would like to try as many new and dif- 
ferent ideas’ as I can. 

I am anxious about my upcoming student teaching 
experience. 

Generally the movement' of students around the classroom 
for miscellaneous reasons should be curbed. 



17. I would prefer working with a cooperating teacher who 
emphasizes the subject matter in his classroom. 

18. I welcome constructive criticism? in fact, I hope that 
my cooperating teacher will be frank in his analysis of 
my teaching. 

19. Students ought to play a major part in deciding what 
will be taught in the classroom and how it will be 
taught. 

20. I see student teaching as just another course, except 
that it carries 12 units; and, I am really not especially 
concerned about it. 

21. Maintaining classroom discipline is a major concern of 
mine. 

22. I am anxious* to accept responsibility for the major 
portion of the class and hope that my cooperating teacher 
will not be reluctant to relinquish it. 

23. I am confident that T will be able to communicate ef- 
fectively with students of the age that I will be teaching. 

24. I would highly value a warm and friendly cooperating 
teacher. 

25. I am willing to conform to the established policies of 
dress and personal appearance that are required by the 
school. 

26. I would prefer that the classroom in which I student 
teach has an established set of rules and regulations, 

27. I would prefer observing as long as I can before assuming 
the full burden of teaching. 

28. Generally I have been very successful in most things that 
I have attempted throughout my life. 

29. I expect to be treated as a professional equal by my 
cooperating teacher . 

30. I hope that my cooperating teacher will not be a stickler 
for such things as punctuality and will allow me to be 
absent when I must study or work. 
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x v/ouxct prefer worKing vu. th a teacher who will a.! low rne 
to begin teaching without first observing her teaching 
for several weeks , 



It is important to me to have the opportunity to use my 
own teaching^ teachniques rather than be expected to as- 
sume the style and methods of the cooperating teacher. 

The physical arrangement of the classroom and student, 
seating should vary with the nature of the tasks under- 
taken in the classroom* 



A shy or reserved cooperating teacher would make mv 
student teaching a less pleasant experience. 

Although teaching is more than just a job, people annoy 
me when they say that we should worry more about our 
service to the children than about such mundane issues 
as salaries and non-paid, extra-curricular assignments . 



INTERACTION ANALYSIS CATEGORIES AND MATRIX 



Section I 

CATEGORIES FOR INTERACTION ANALYSIS 
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1. * ACCEPTS FEELING: accepts and clarifies the 

feeling tons of the students in a nonthreaten- 
ing manner. Feelings may be positive or 
negative,, Predicting or recalling feelings are 
included, 

2. * PRAISES OP ENCOURAGES •„ praises or encourages 

student action or Lena vi or. Jokes that release 
tension, not at the expense of an o the;-: individ- 
ual, nodding nead cr saying, "urn hum? ” or "go 
on" are included, 

3. * ACCEPTS OR USES IDEAS OF SUTDENT: clariiying, 

building, or developing ideas suggested by a 
student. As a teacher brings more of his own 
ideas into play. shift to category five. 

4. * ASKS QUESTIONS i asking a question about content 

or procedure with t r* ? intent the.-* a student 
answer. 



7.* 



LECTURING, giving fact.- oi opinion.? about con- 
tent or procedure*. ore res si ng hi.r own ideas, 
asking vbatorical qv>._ scions . 

GIVING DIRECT JONS? directions, commands, or 
orders t"* which a student is expected to 
comply. 

CRITICIZING OR JUC'iJFYING AUTHORITY: statements 
intended to change s undent behavior from non— 
acceptable to acceptable pattern: cawling 
someone out? staling why the teacher i.s doing 
what he is doing; extreme self-reference. 



8.* STUDENT TALK- RE SPON SE : a 3tudent makes a pre- 
dictable response to teacher. Teacher 
initiates the contact or solicits student 
statement and seta limit to what the student 
says . 
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9.* STUDENT TALJ.C-IITlT7.xVJ.*IOKi tall: by students which 
they initiate. Unpredictable: statements in 
response tc herd: e*:. Shift from S to 9 as 



r» *1/ J *t * ■*. b 4 * **'“ ‘I'"*** rf • 



id* 



— *‘.i» - » 



10.* S7.L3NCS CiVl CONFUSION: pauses/ si*o::t periods of 
si Iry.’iCT. and periods of confusion iis which com- 
municntio.n can rot be itnderntooc! b” the observer 



There is NO scale implied hy 
classificatory, it designates 
cation event. To write those 
is to enumerate, not to jydg.a 



these numbers. Each number is 
a particular kind of communi- 
numbers down during observation 

a position on a scale. 
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Trial 



] 
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Name 



3 



TIME BUDGET ANALYSTS CBj.DE 



1. 



Trial 



Introduction: I am going to ask you to describe the 

events that occurred while you were in the school 



vesteraa"; 



as to 



vjnar 



i ro.o : 2 . 
I an: oo ■ 



r.n 



~ i- 



■, . cz 



>a mav be somewhat at a loss 
:v.t this is desirable in 



ho 



of what took place. 

; elate what occurred indicat- 
or* ch event took. We will 
adjust for the amount of detail which you should relate 
as we proceed — so bov. dad the day begin? 



order that I goo a "rue 
Therefore, please begin 
ing approximate j y how long 



2 . 

3 . 

4 . 



5 . 



Was your cooperating teacher present? 

What portion of the two hours do you teach? 

Indicate on this scale how you would rate your experience 
in this school IN COMPARISON TO mi YOU KNOW OR ASSUME 
ABOUT THE EXPERIENCES OF OTHER STUDENT TEACHERS. 



I T 

The very 
worst 



‘■t 



5 b 

Ave rage 



8 9 

The very 
best 



Indicate on this scale how you would rate your relation- 
ship with your cooperating teacher IN COMPARISON TO WHAT 
YOU KNOW OR ASSUME TO BE THE RELATIONSHIP OF OTHER STU- 
DENT TEACHERS WITH THEIR COOPERATING TEACHERS. 



1 2 
The very 
worst 



V 
~ ) 



1 



Average 



8 9 

The very 
best 
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COOPERATING TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



How well did the Student. Teaching experience meet your 
e xr;e eta tions ? 



0 



9 



Not at 
all 



Fair! v 
well 



Perfectly 



Did you enjoy working with this particular student 
teacher? 



0 



Not at 
all 



Somewha t 



Absolutely 



Relative to other experiences with student teachers how 
did this quarter compare? 

0 ^ ? 

• • • * * 

Best 



Worst 



Average 



How did your student teacher's performance change since 
the beginning of the quarter? 

o 4 9 

• • • * 

“ Dramatically 

Improved 



Unchanged 



Moderately 

Improved 



If any change , how much of it do you attribute to you 
and your suggestions? (Please be frank) 

9 

— SIT 



o 



None 






What alterations, if any, would you have made in the 
student teacher's attitude or behavior? 



7. Would you want to work with a similar student teacher 
again? 

With what reservation? 



o 
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8. Rate your student teacher in comparison to others you may 
have had and to others you have known about. 



0 

• • 


4 

• • • 


A 


• 


9 

• « • 


The very 
worst 


Average 






The very 
best 


Assess the 


student teacher* s 


desire 


to 


teach . 


0 

• • 


4 

• • • 


• 


• 


9 

• • • 


Very poorly motivated 
(Blase) 






The most highly 
motivated 


Assess the 
ginning of 


s tudent teacher * s 
the quarter. 


desire 


to 


teach at the be- 


0 

« » 


4 

• * • 


• 


• 


9 

• • • 



« » • • • • t • • • 

Very poorly motivated The most highly 

"(Blase) motivated 



] 



STUDENT TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE AND INTERVIEW GUIDE 



(Note: The.^e instruments will undoubtedly undergo modifica- 
tions as the time for their use approaches and as we discover 
questions which remain unanswered by our ongoing instruments. 
However , the tenor that we expect to maintain is established 
by these instruments,) 

1. How well did the Student Teaching experience meet your 
expectations? 



3. 



4. 



5. 



• o 

• 

• 


4 

• • • • • 


9 

• • 


Not at 
all 


Fairly 

well 


Perfectly 


How helpful was your cooperating teacher? 
0 4 


9 

• • 


Not at 
all 


Fairly 

Helpful 


Ideally 

so 


Evaluate your 
0 

• • • 


Student Teaching experience. 

4 

• • • • • 


9 

• • 


A failure 


Fair 


Ideal 



In your opinion , how has your teaching performance 
changed since the beginning of this quarter? 

4 9 

m. m, m • • * 

cally 



0 



Unchanged 



Dramatu 
Improved 



Moderately 
improved 

If any change, how much of this change do you attribute 
to your cooperating teacher? 

4 9 

• « • • • * 

^lT 



o 



None 



50 % 



6 . 



What alterations , if any, would you have preferred in 
the cooperating teacher’s attitude or behavior? 



o 
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7 . 



Would you recommend using this cooperating teacher again? 

r 

With what reservations? 



8. 


Rate your cooperat 


ing teacher. 










0 

• • • 


4 

« • • 


• 


• 


9 

• • 




The very 
worst 


Average 






The very 
best 


9. 


How well did the Student Teaching 
needs? 


experience 


meet your 




0 

• • * 


4 

• * • 


• 


• 


9 

• • 




Not at 
all 


’ Fairly 
well 






Perfectly 


10. 


Assess your desire 


to teach. 










0 

• • • 


4 

• w * 


• 


• 


9 

• * 




Poorly motivated 
(Blase) 


Motivated 

somewhat 




Most highly 
motivated 


11. 


Assess your desire 
quarter. 


to teach at the beginning 


of the 




0 

• • • 


4 

• • • 


• 


• 


9 

• • 




Poorly motivated 
(Blase) 


Motivated 

somewhat 




Most highly 
motivated 



STUDENT TEACHER 
INTERVIEW GUIDE 

(Note: paraphrase this statement) Introduction?' During this 

quarter we have asked you to do quite a number of things in 
order that we might improve upon our ability to make good 
placements of student teachers. We do appreciate your assis- 
tance and we are certain that students following you will be 

equally grateful. 

As a final order of business may we ask a few more questions? 

(Note: Attempt to validate questionnaire by repeating items 1, 

3,7 and 8.) 



What comments would .you like to make regarding the quarter and 
your cooperating teacher? Be as open as you like— you have 
our pledge of confidence. 



As you know, questionnaires, tally sheets and tests cannot 
accurately produce a "feeling" for what has transpired; nor can 
they measure true "quality" of an experience. With this in 
mind, please comment as you see fit on your student teaching 

experience. 



(Note: Look for openings 



to pursue important ideas and points.) 



COOPERATING TEACHER 



INTERVIEW GUIDE 

(Note: paraphrase this statment) Introduction: During this 

quarter we have asked you to do quite a number of things xn 
order that we might improve upon our ability to make goocl^ 
placements of student teachers. We do appreciate your assis- 
tance and we are certain that students will be equally grateful 

As a final order of business may we ask a few more questions? 

(Note: Attempt to validate questionnaire by repeating items 1, 

3, 7 and 8.) 



What comments would you like to make regarding the quarter an 
your student teacher? Be as open as you like you have our 
pledge of confidence. 



As you know, questionnaire, tally sheets and tests cannot 
accurately produce a "feeling" for what has transpired; nor 
can they measure true "quality" of an experience Wxth thxs 
in mind, please comment as you see fit on your student teacher. 

(Note: Look for openings to pursue important ideas and points.) 



SUPERVISOR'S QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 . 



Did you enjoy working v/ith this particular student 
teacher? 



Not at 
all 



4 



Somewhat 



9 



Absolutely 



2. Relative to other experience with student teachers, how 
did working with this student during the quarter com- 
pare? 




Worst Average Best 



3. 



How did your student teacher's performance change since 
the beginning of the quarter? 



0 



Unchanged 



4 

• 

Moderately 

‘ improved 



9 



• • 

Dramatically 

improved 



4. If any change, how much of it do you attribute to you 
and your suggestions? (Please be frank) 

0 4 9 

• • 41 • • » > * * * 

None ~ 5o% All 



5. What alterations, i. c any, would you have made in the 
student teacher's attitude or behavior? 



6. Would you want to work with a similar student teacher 
again? 

With what reservation? 



7. 



Rate your student teacher in comparison to others you 
may have had and to others you have known about. 



The very 
worst 



4 



Average 



9 

• * 

The very 
best 
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Assess the relationship of the coope 
the student teacher. 


J * 

* i 

ft) 
? + 


inc- teacher and 


0 4 




9 

% * • 


The very Somewhat 

worst compatible 




■The very 
best 


Assess the student teacher’s desire 


to 


teach . 


0 4 

«*«•** 


a 


Oh • 

• 

« 


Very poorly Motivated 

motivated (Blase) somewhat 




The most highly 
motivated 


Assess the student teacher’s desire- 
ginning of the quarter. 


t:o 


teach at the be~ 


0 4 

«»«»## 


* 


9 

• • • 


Very poorly Motivated 

motivated (Blase) somewhat 




The most highly 
motivated 
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APPENDIX B 



FACTOR ANALYSES OF THE Q-SORX 
AND QUESTIONNAIRES 
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A questionnaire was mailed to all prospective cooperating 
teachers in Salt Lake and Granite School Districts* This question- 
naire consisted of (1) questions seeking the same demographic 
information from the cooperating teacher as was sought from the 
student teacher, and (2) fifteen statements extracted from the 
Q-sort instrument which the prospective cooperating teacher was 
asked to react to on a "suitable" or "unsuitable" basis (see 
Appendix A): that is, the cooperating teacher responds to whether 

his classroom atmosphere and his own personality is suitable or 
unsuitable to that of the described student teacher* These statements 
were carefully selected so as to provide some perspective of 
cooperating teacher typologies* 



The fifteen statements were then factor analyzed first to gain 
information for matching and second to determine if cooperating 
teachers, matched with participants in the five groups, represented 
equal samples drawn from populations which were themselves distributed 
normally* Seven rotations of the factor matrix produced seven 
factors having Eigen values of 1*00000 or greater* These seven 
factors accounted for sixty-two per cent of the total variance as 
shown in Table 2* The rotated factor matrix contained the factor 
weightings for each item and is shown in Table 3* 



TABLE 2 

EIGEN VALUES AND CUMULATIVE PROPORTIONS 
OF TOTAL VARIANCE 



Factors 


Eigen Values 


Cumulative Proportion 
of Total Variance 


One (Friendly)* 


1.86898 


.1246 


Two (Reluctant) 


1*68159 


.2367 


Three (Assured- Independent) 


1.36239 


.3275 


Four (Innovative-Confident) 


1.23023 


.4095 


Five (Egalitarian) 


1*14391 


.4858 


Six (Traditional) 


1*04919 


.5558 


Seven (Self-conscious, 

sub j ect-centered) 


1.03377 


.6247 



*See following pages for description of these factors 
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Factor 1 was labeled the Friendly Factor since the single 
contributing item (item number 53) dealt with a student teacher 
who desired a close, friendly relationship with the cooperating 
teacher. The item was stated thus:, "A student who prefers a very 
warm and friendly cooperating teacher (versus one who prefers a 
more reserved person).” 

Factor 2 was termed the Reluctant Factor since the two items 
composing this factor described a student teacher who was not 
overly-enthused about or failed to recognise the importance of 
the student teaching experience. The items were: Number 50: 

*'A student who wishes to observe for several weeks (versus one 
who is anxious to assume early responsibility for the class); 
and. Number 56:. "A student who hopes that his cooperating teacher 
will not be a stickler for such things as punctuality and will 
al-’ow him to be absent when he must study or work.” 



Factor 3 was entitled the Assured- Independent Factor. As 
the term implies, the items in this factor describe a student 
who is capable of evaluating himself and is appreciative of con- 
structive criticism. The items in this. group were: Number 49: 

"A student who welcomes constructive criticism of his teaching 
(versus one who would primarily prefer only reinforcement) ; and. 
Number 51: "A student to whom it is important to be able Jo use 

his own teaching techniques (versus one who is more than willing 
to assume the cooperating teacher's methods )•" 



Factor 4 was labeled the Innovative-Confident Factor since the 
two items weighted heavily in this factor describe a student who 
desires change in the schools and is confident of his ability. 

The items contributing to this factor are: Number 47: A student 

who believes that the public schools are presently and have been 
far too traditional in their approach (versus one who thinks that 
the schools are generally doing an excellent job)”, and. Number 52: 
"A student with great confidence (versus one who is in obvious 
need of support)”. 



Factor 5 was termed the Egalitarian Factor since the three 
items within this group suggest a student who believes in profess- 
ional and personal equality. The items within this factor are: 
Number 54: "A student who desires complete autonomy in the assign- 
ment of grades”; Number 55: "A student who expects to be treated 

as a professional equal by the cooperating teacher” ; and. Number 
58: "A student who feels that students should play a major role 

in determining what will be taught and how*'. 



Factor 6, the Traditional Factor , describes a person who is 
structured and orderly in his methods, whose prime concern is dis- 
pensing information. Items in this group (Numbers 45 and 46) 
are stated thus: ”A student who needs a well disciplined and 

orderly classroom (versus one who can tolerate some noise and 
disorder)”, and ”A student who is well-grounded in and emphasizes 
the subject matter over personal development of students (although 
he is of course concerned about the latter)”. 
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Factor 7 was called the Self -conscious . Sub j ect - centered 
Factor * The items in this grouping somewhat overlap those in 
factor 6 in that subject matter is emphasized. However, a person 
in this category is perceived to be much more timid in his position. 
Items contributing to this factor are: Number 48: "A student who 

prefers that the cooperating teacher leave the room when he begins 
teaching and that she generally remain away after that" , Number 57 : 

"A student who feels that textbooks should provide the major focus 
of the class" and Number 59; "A student who feels that although 
teaching is more than just a job, we should be annoyed when people 
say that we should worry more about service to children than about 
such unprofessional issues as salaries and pay for extra* 
curricular assignments". Question number 48 might be construed 
to indicate a person simply desiring autonomy and having confidence; 
however, the pattern of responses reveal that student teachers 
who affirmatively respond to this item lack confidence and do not 
wish to be observed. 

In addition to the value gained from matching students with 
cooperating teachers, the questionnaire was valuable in demon* 
st rating theequalness of classroom typologies among the five 
groups. The procedure used was to contrast mean factor scores 
for the five groups by the use of a one-way analysis of variance 
on each factor. The procedure is to calculate factor scores on 
each factor for each individual and then to compare factor score 
means among the five groups. No significant differences were obtained. 
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TABLE 3 

FACTOR COMPOSITIONS AND FACTOR LOADINGS 
OF COOPERATING TEACHERS' QUESTIONNAIRE 
.USED FOR MATCHING 



Compositions 
(Item No's) 






Factors • 








1 


2 


3 4 


5 


6 


7 


53* 


.90 




- 








50 




.76 











56 ' ; ; 




.65 










49 




4 


.81 


- 






51 






.78 








47 






.74 


. 






52 






.66 








54 








.61 






55 








.73 






58 






, * * • f 


.48 






45 




’ 


. 1 | 7 * 




-.83 




46 






• 4 ♦ 

* 1 -* 




-.60 










• 1 # 




* . 




48 






* » *♦ 






.54 


57 






t ; * 




: ’V. 


.55 


59 




' - * 








.77 



★See Appendix A, pages 37 and 3B» for items. Pages 46-48 describe 



these factors. 



*' 
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TABLE 4 



FACTOR COMPOSITIONS, FACTOR LOADINGS AND EIGEN VALUES 
OF THE COOPERATING TEACHERS QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN 
THE ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT TEACHERS AT END OF QUARTER 



Item Factor* 



No's 


1 


2 




1 


.91 






2 


.89 







3 


.96 




The two factors listed 


6 


.92 




account for 81% of the 


7 


.91 




total variance. 


8 


.81 






Eigen Value 


5.27986 


* • 




4 




.64 




5 




.82 




Eigen Value 




1.19775 

9 





It ems constituting Factor 1 referred to evaluations of the 
student teachers performance by the cooperating teacher. Items 
in Factor 2 refer to change in performance of student teachers 
as observed by the C.T. A copy of the questionnaire items are 
included in Appendix A # pp. 37 and 38. 



TABLE 5 



FACTOR COMPOSITIONS, FACTOR LOADINGS AND EIGEN VALUES OF 
THE STUDENT TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN THE ASSESSMENT 
OF HIS OPINION ABOUT HIS EXPERIENCES OF THE QUARTER 



Item 
No* a 

1 

3 

4 

7 

8 

Eigen Value 



Factors 

_1 2 3 

.71 

.85 

.60 

.79 

.80 

3.90578 



2 

5 

6 

Eigen Value 



.92 

.74 

.94 

1.80555 



9 

Eigen Value 



-.91 

1.02473 






The three' factors account 
for 81% of -the total 
variance.* • 



The items grouped under Factor 1 constitute an evaluation of the 
experience by the student teacher and his present desire to teach.' 

High scores here indicate a high evaluation. 

The items in Factor 2 refers to the evaluation of the cooperating 
teacher by the student teacher.' As in Factor 1, a high score means 
a high evaluation. 

The lone item in Factor 3 refers to the student teacher's 
desire to teach at the beginning of the quarter. A low score 
here indicates a high desire. 

The items comprisi n g the questionnaire are included in Appendix A, 
pp. 39 and 40. 
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TABLE 6 



FACTOR COMPOSITIONS, FACTOR WEIGHTINGS AND EIGEN 
VALUES FOR THE SUPERVISOR* S QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN THE 
ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT TEACHERS AT THE END OF THE QUARTER 



Item Factors 

No* s I 2 

.75 
.82 
.83 

.71 These two factors constitute 64% of 

3.90102 the total variance of this 

ques tionnair e 1 
.64 
.82 
.64 
.68 

1.23379 



. ♦ , ■ 

Factor 1 comprises those items evaluating the ^student teacher and 
assessing the relationship of the cooperating teacher and the student 
teacher. High scores on this factor represent high evaluations. 

The items in Factor 2 describe the change in student teacher 
behavior and also change in the student teacher* s desire to teach. 
High scores on this factor represents great change. A copy of the 
questionnaire can be found in Appendix A, pp. 43 an< j 44 ^ 



1 

2 

5 

6 

Eigen Value 

3 

4 

7 

8 

Eigen Value 
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TABLE 7 



. . FACTOR COMPOSITIONS, FACTOR LOADINGS AND EIGEN VALUES , 
FOR THE Q-SORT (USED FOR PERSONALITY MATCRING) 

Item Factors 



No's 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


.68 






* • 


6 


.53 








27 


-.71 








Eigen Value 


3.08282 






• 


10 




-.48 .. 




% 


18 




.81 






22 




.74 






Eigen Value 




2.42145 






9 






.48 . 


• * ^ 


14 






. .61 


* 


16 




. 


-.48 


. 


17 






-.73 




26 




„ . * 


-.52 


* 


32 






.74 




Eigen Value 




•• 


1.51187 




1 






- 


-.74 


3 , 








.61 


11 








-.75 


33 








-.68 


Eigen Value 




* 




1.25732 



It is quite evident from Table 7 that each factor has bi-polar 
values. This does not mean that the items within the factor are 
inconsistent, but rather some items are stated positively and some 
are stated negatively. In both instances they describe the same 
trait about the individual. 

Items in Factor 1 describe an individual who appears insecure . 
dependent and somewhat traditional in his approach. These items 
were: Number 5: "I would prefer that oy cooperating teacher 

leave the room when I begin student teaching and generally remain 
away after that;" Number 26: "I would prefer that the classroom 

in which student teacher has an established set of rules and 
regulations; 11 and 27: "I would prefer observing as long as I can 

before assuming the full burden of teaching." 

Factor 2 items indicate a very open person and has been labeled 
the Autonomy Factor. These items would also indicate a person 
who wants to improve and accepts criticism willingly. Items in 
this factor include: Number 10: "I worry about visits from the 

University supervisor;" Number 18: "I welcome constructive 

criticism; in fact, 1 hope that my cooperating teacher will be 
frank in his analysis of my teaching;" and Number 22: "I am 

anxious to accept responsibility for the major portion of the class 
and hope that my C.T. will not be Reluctant to relinquish it. 



Factor 3 has been labeled the Innovative Factor . This type of 
person is clearly anti-* textbook, and non- structured. The following 
items comprise this factor: Number 9: "I believe that the public 

schools are presently and have been far too traditional and rigid 
in their approach;" Number 14: "As a teacher I would like to try 

as many new and different ideas as I can;" Number 16: "Generally 

the movement of students around the classroom for miscellaneous 
reasons should be curbed;" Number 17: "I would prefer working with 

a cooperating teacher who emphasizes the subject matter in his 
classroom;" Number 26: "I would prefer that the classroom in which 

I student teach has an established set of rules and regulations;" 
and Number 32: "It is important to me to have the opportunity to 
use my own teaching techniques rather than be expected to assume 
the style and methods of the cooperating teacher." 

Factor 4 was termed the Progressive Factor since the items in 
this factor clearly identify the progressive type individual. The 
items included in this factor were: Number 1: "I would prefer 

working with a cooperating teacher who de-emphasizes classroom 
discipline and order;" Number 3: "I woull like to be allowed 

complete autonomy in the assignment of grades;" Number 11: 

"Noise does not bother me much if it contributes to the objectives 
of the class;" and Number 33: "The physical arrangement of the 
classroom and student seating should vary with the nature of the 
tasks undertaken in the classroom." 



APPENDIX C 



MAIN ANALYSIS 



All values in the following tables were calculated in 
the manner illustrated for the Minnesota Teachers Attitude 
Inventory . (Pages 5gand57) 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 8 



MEAN SCORES ON THE MINNESOTA TEACHERS ATTITUDE INVENTORY (MTAI) 
POST TEST BETWEEN AND WITHIN THE FIVE GROUPS 



TREATMENT GROUPS 



®1 ®2 ®5 



~h *T 


*1 «2 




*2 


*1 


*1 


«2 


68.80)56. 80 


47.80 1 58.80 


56.60 


57.80 


69.80 | 50.80 


37.00 


57.00 


62.80 


53.30 


57.20 


60.30 


47.00 



Note: MTAI date ere raw scores* The mean scores for each group and 

within each group are in the above table. Using Group I as an example, 
the MTAI raw score in this, the control group, is 62.80. Within 
this group, those student teachers who had assessed their cooperating 
teacher as above the median in comparison to other cooperating 
teachers at the outset (R2) had a mean MTAI post test raw score of 
56.80. Those who had assessed their cooperating teachers below 
the median had a mean of 68.80. 



TABLE 9 



TWO WAY ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE TABLE PGR THE MTAI POST TEST 



SOURCE 




d/f 


SS 


MS 


P 

Value 


Between Conditions 




4 


1543.88 


385.97 


<1 


Vj JControl vs. All Others 


1 




557.78 


557.78 


<1 


^2 Personality vs. Non- Personality 


1 




115.80 


115.60 


<1 


"4^ '^Demographic vs. Non- Demographic 


1 




156.47 


156.47 


<1 


"*£4 Interaction of Personality and 


1 




714.03 


714.03 


< 1 . 


DhaOgraphic 


• 










Within Conditions 




5 


2568.60 






R in Ci 


1 




360.00 


360.00 


<1 


R in C 2 


1 




302.00 


302.00 


<1 


R in C 3 


1 




3.60 


3.60 


<1 


R in C 4 


1 




902.50 


902.50 


<1 


ft in C 5 


1 




1000.00 


1000.00 


<1 


• 

Error 




40 


46420.79 


1543.88 





The above table give# both between group (conditions) and 
within group comparisons. The degrees of freedom, sub of squares, 
sunn square within, and P values are presented. The critical value 
(value needed to reject the null hypothesis) at the .05 level for 
1, 40 degrees of freedon is 4.08. Since all F values are <1, we 
fall to reject the null hypothesis in all cases. Therefore, there 
are no differences among the five groups in tens of post- test 
scores on the MTAI. 

The final explanation required for full understanding is the 
calculation for each comparison, which is the calculation producing 
the F values. All values of (Be tveen_Condi tl ons ) were arrived at 

by the general formula tfcT* MU (Xi * k (Xq + . 

Sum of Coefficients Squared 

JJsing control vs. all other variance squares in the MTAI, this becomes: 
■Yx - XO [62.8 - k (53.3 + 57.2 + 60.3 + 47.0 )] 2 . 557 . 7 , 

l 2 + 4(1/16) ' 

fm (N^an Square Between) 557.78 ^ 

MSg (Mean Square Within) *1543.88 ” * 

where V 9 is the comparison of interest (e.g.. Group I versus all 
other groups), N is the number of subjects in each treatment group, 
and 1 * s are the means for the treatment groups. 

4 As can be noted in the analysis of variance table, 

* vs F (P is Personality) 
is D vs 15 (0 is Demographic) 

“SS is the interaction of P and D 

F values within conditions are calculated in a similar manner. 
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TABLE 10 



THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR FACTOR l OF THE 
COOPERATING TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE* 



1 


62 


63 


6 4 


6 S 


53.29 1 53.811 


49.241 51.56 


50.04 1 51.56 


46.89 1 48.23 


52.17 152.01 


, | 


52.24 


51.14 


47.56 


52.09 



SOURCE d/f SS HS_ £ 



Between Cond 




4 


198.71 


49.60 


2.6 


'Pi 


1 




84.50 


84.50 


4.36 


V2 


1 




8.83 


8.83 


<1 


*3 


1 




69.17 


69.17 


3.57 


Vi 


1 




36.10 


36.10 


l. + 


Between R in C 




5 


30.84 






R in C x 


1 




.70 


.70 


<1 


R in C 2 


1 




13.45 


13.45 


<1 


R in C 3 


1 




12.10 


12.10 


<1 


R in C 4 


1 




4.48 


4.48 


<1 


R in C 5 


1 




.06 


.06 


<1 


Error 




40 


774.12 


19.35 





*Values are factor scores standardized with a mean of 50 and a 
standard deviation of 5. (This note applies to all factor scores in 
the following tables.) 

This factor potently expresses the cooperating teacher's 
assessment of the student teacher's performance at the end of 
the quarter. A cursory view of the five mean scores indicate 
that student teachers in Grdi^p I were assessed the highest 
followed by student teachers in Group V. A similar inspection 
of the mean scores within treatment groups show higher assesF~ 
ments, in four of five cases, for the student teachers who 
assessed their cooperating teachers as above the median at the beginning 
of the quarter. The two way analysis of variance showed signficant 
F scores on comparison 1. Upon examining the mean scores, it is 
clear that the control group students were, in fact, evaluated 
higher than students in the other four groups combined. 
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' TABLE li 

THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR FACTOR 2 OF THE 
" ~ ' COOPERATING TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



G ,1 _ _i 


Go 




g 4 


G 5 


53.18 1 51.26 


30.30 153.28 


51.35 152.06 


47.35 47.36 


49.74 51.68 


52.22 


; 51.79 


51.70 


47.36 


50.71 



SOURCE d/f SS MS F 



Between Cond 




4 


156.57 


39.14 


1.77 


■*1 


1 




26.76 


26.76 


1 .+ 


^2 


# 

1 




73.44 


73.44 


3.34 




1 




26.89 


26.89 


1 .+ 


Y4 


1 




28.90 


28.90 


1 .+ 


Between R in C 




5 


42.09 






R in C x 


1 




9.20 


9.20 


<1 


R in C 2 


1 


* 


22.20 


22.20 


1 .+ 


R in C 3 


1 




2.28 


2.28 


<1 


R in C 4 


1 




.00 


.00 


<1 


R i n C 5 

■ * -• . * 


1 


* 


9.40 


9.40 


<1 


Error 




40 ‘ 


877.98 


21.95 


. ; 



This factor portrays the cooperating teacher's perception of 
the change in the student teacher's performance throughout the 
quarter and the amount of change that the cooperating teacher 
attributes to his own guidance. Again, a visual inspection of 
the data shows the control group to have the highest mean and 
Group IV to have the lowest mean. Further, it appears that in 
this case the student teachers who ranked their cooperating teacher 
above the median at the beginning of the quarter had lower mean 
scores in Group I and higher scores in the other four groups. 

The analysis of variance found these means not to be significantly 
different. 
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TABLE 12 



THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR FACTOR 1 OF THE 
STUDENT TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



M— 

E Gi 


02 




g 4 


G* 


A47.72 I 49.56 


49.71 150.93 


48.25 1 52.71 


53.02 152.08 


48.91 150.37 


N 48.64 


50.32 


50.48 1 


52.55 


49.64 



SOURCE d/f SS MS F 



Between Cond 




4 


82.71 


20.17 


1.02 




l 




37.28 


37.28 


1 .+ 


1 




4.90 


4.90 


<1 




1 




18.77 


18.77 


<1 




1 




23.70 


23.70 


1 .+ 


Between R in C 




5 


69.46 






R in Cx 


1 




8.45 


8.45 


<1 


R in C 2 


1 




3.70 


3.70 


<1 


R in C 3 


1 




49.73 


49.73 


2 .+ 


R in C 4 


1 




2.20 


2.20 


<1 


R in C 5 


1 




5.30 


5.30 


<1 


Error 




40 


791.45 


19.78 





Factor 1 of the Student Teacher's Questionnaire, which was 
also administered at the end of the quarter, reflects the 
student's evaluation of the quarters experience and his desire 
to teach at the end of the quarter. Visually, it appears 
that the reverse of the pattern established on the Cooperating 
Teacher's Questionnaire is the case. That is, the control group 
shows the lowest mean score and Group IV shows the highest score. 
Again, in four out of five cases those students who assessed 
their cooperating teacher above the median at the outset appeared 
to show higher scores on this factor as they evaluated the quarter 
in retrospect. 
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TABLE 13 



THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR FACTOR 2 OF THE 
STUDENT TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



- Gi . . 


G l 






Sfi. 


49.20 152.25 


48.17 151.14 


46.58 ! 51.19 


52.19 | 52.35 


48.60 1 51.19 


5U*7Z 


*9.bb 


48.89 


52.27 


49.89 



SOURCE d/f SS MS F 



Between Cond 




1 

1 

1 

1 



66.40 
2.42 

32.40 
24.96 

6.60 



16.60 

2.42 

32.40 

24.96 

6.60 



<1 

<1 

1 .+ 

<1 

<1 



Between R in C 




5 


115.44 






R in Ci 


1 




23.40 


23.40 


<1 


R in C 2 


1 


. 


20.90 


20.90 


<1 


R in C 3 


1 




52.90 


52.90 


2 .+ 


R in C 4 


1 




.06 


.06 


<1 


R in C 5 


1 


- 


16.90 


16.90 


<1 


Error 




40 


1066.23 


26.66 




This factor dealt 


with the 


student teacher* 


s evaluation of 



his cooperating teacher. A visual inspection of the means 
suggests the highest assessment in Group IV with the other 



four groups approximately equal. Within group comparisons 
followed the same pattern as shown in the several tables above; 
that is, students who had assessed their cooperating teacher 
shove the median at the outset clearly had the higher mean 
scores in evaluating their cooperating teacher at the end. The 
analysis of variance table, however , shows no significant 
differences on this factor. 



TABLE 14 



THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR FACTOR 3 OF THE 
STUDENT TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Gl 


g 2 


g 3 _ . 


G 4 . 


■ «S_ 


54.28 150.32 


44.50 i 48.61 


47.98 I 52.63 


49.24 1 48.46 


48.42 1 48.99 


52.30 


46.56 


50.30 


1 48.85 T 


48.68 



SOURCE 




d/f 


SS 


MS 


F 


Between Cond 




4 


181.17 


45.29 


2.58 




1 




109.52 


109.52 


6.27 




1 




1.15 


1.15 






1 




32.40 


32.40 


1 .+ 




1 




38.42 


38.42 


2 .+ 


Between R in C 


• 


5 


137.84 






R in Cj 


1 




39.20 


39.20 


2 .+ 


R in C 2 


1 




42.44 


42.44 


2 .+ 


R in C 3 


1 




53.82 


53.82 


3.07 


R in C 4 


1 




1.52 


1.52 


<1 


R in C 5 


1 




.68 


.68 


<1 


Error 




40 


696.82 


17.42 




On this factor. 


which 


is 


the student teacher's desire 


to 



teach at the beginning of the quarter, high scores represent a 
poor desire to teach at the beginning of the quarter* Hence, an 
interpretation of the means (high scores indicate low desire on this 
factor) suggests control group students to have assessed their desire 
at the outset lower than the other four groups* Within group 
comparisons appear to be mixed. The analysis of variance reveals 
that, in fact, control group students did show a significantly 
poorer desire to teach at the outset. 
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TABLE 15 



THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR FACTOR 1 OF THE 
SUPERVISOR'S QUESTIONNAIRE 




SOURCE 



ALL 



ss 



MS 



Between Cond 

xg 2 

^4 

Between R in C 
R in Cx 
R in C 2 
R in C 3 
R in C 4 
R in C 5 



1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



62.16 

.03 

21.61 

1.02 

.04 

122.18 

1.94 

.03 

8.46 

13.92 

97.97 



15.50 

.03 

21.61 

1.02 

.04 



1.94 

.03 

8.46 

13.92 

97.97 

22.55 



<1 

<1 

<1 

<1 

<1 



<1 

<1 

<1 

<1 

4.34 



This factor is the university supervisor's assessment of the 
student teacher and cooperating teacher relationship. Supervisors 
assessed the best relationship in Group II, which was the Group 
matched with teachers from the pool formed when inferior 
teachers were eliminated. Within group comparisons followed 
the same pattern as shown above in four of five cases. However, 
the only significant F values given by the analysis of variance 
was revealed in this deviant case. Within Group V, university 
supervisors assessed the relationship to be the best in those 
cases where students had assessed their cooperating teachers as 
below the median at the beginning of the quarter. 
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TABLE 16 



THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR FACTOR 2 OF THE 
SUPERVISOR* S QUESTIONNAIRE 



E Gl 


G 2 




G^ 


G* 


A 48.12 149.69 


50.271 50.35 


51.81 T 54.27 


50.03 i 50.68 


51.111 45.52 


» 48.90 


50.41 


53.04 


50.36 


48.32 



SOURCE d/f SS MS F 



Between Cond 




4 


133.63 


33.40 


1.79 




1 




21.25 


21.25 


1 .+ 




1 




57.12 


57.12 


2 .+ 


#3 


1 




.09 


.09 


<1 


"to 


1 




54.76 


54.76 


2 .+ 


Between R in C 




5 


100.83 






R in Ci 


1 




6.17 


6.17 


U 


R in C 2 


1 




• 20 


.20 


<1 


R in C 3 


1 




15.13 


15.13 


<1 


R in C 4 


1 




1.09 


1.09 


<1 


R in C 5 


1 




78.40 


78.40 


3.9 


Error 




40 


790.21 


19.76 





Factor 2 of the university supervisor's questionnaire refers 
to the supervisor a assessment of the change in student teacher 
behavior and the student teacher's desire to teach. The highest 
assessment was given to Group I1I| . those matched on demographic 
variables, and the lowest was given to the control group. In four 
of five groups, means favored the student teachers who had 
assessed their cooperating teacher as above the median at the 
beginning of the quarter. 
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TABLE 17 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR TIME SPENT 
WITH THE COOPERATING TEACHER BY THE 
STUDENT TEACHER ON TIME BUDGET ANALYSIS, TRIAL 1 



E Cl 


c 2 


°3 


°4 


2 s 


£ 37.00 142.00 


24.20 138.00 


19.40 130.60 


37.80 139.60 


19.80 134.20 


” 39.50 


31.10 


25.00 


38.70 


27.00 



SOURCE 



d/f SS MS F 



Between Cond 




4 


1756.12 


439.00 


<1 


•^2 

■$4 

Within Conditions 


1 




655.22 


' 655.22 


1. 


1 




230.40 


230.40 - 


<1 


1 




792.10 


792.10 


1 . 


1 


5 


78.40 

1378.70 


. 78.40 


<1 


R in Ci 


1 




62.50 


62.50 


<1 


R in C 2 


1 




476.10 


476.10 


<1 


R in Cj 


1 




313.60 


313.60 


<1 


R in C 4 


1 




8.10 


8.10 . 


<1 


R in C 5 

Error 


1 


40 


518.40 

23378.79 


518.40 

584.47 


<1 



The theory behind time budget anelyeis as pertains to this 
study, suggests two possibilities: ( 1 ) it might be that a 

cooperating teacher and student teacher who are well matched will 
spend more time together since they ere more compatible; or ( 2 ) 
a cooperating teacher might tend to spend more time with the student 
teacher whom he perceives to be in the greatest need of help. 

The variable represented in the above table is the time spent by 
the cooperating teacher and student teacher together in the school 
on the first trial, which was completed by the second week of the 
quarter. Mean scores appear to show the greatest time spent in the 
control group and the least time spent in Group III and V. In all 
cases, within group comparisons indicate greater time spent in the 
situations where student teachers assessed their cooperating teacher 
as above the median at the beginning of the quarter. The analysis 
of variance table, however, showed none of these mean scores to be 
significantly different. 
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TABLE 18 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE FOR WHETHER THE COOPERATING TEACHER 
WAS PRESENT ON TIME BUDGET ANALYSIS, TRIAL 1 



Gi [i 

* U 


G 2 


r 

' G 3 


, G 4 i 





1.20 ! 1.20 I' 


.40 i .60 1 


! .60 i 1.20 


1.00 S 1.40 


.40 ! .80 


1.20 


.50 J 


.90 


1 1.20 


; .60 



SOURCE d/f SS MS 



Between 

!±'2 

"'ll 3 

V4 



Cond 



1 

1 

1 

1 



4.28 1.07 2.5 

1.28 1.28 2.9 

.40 .40 <1 

1.00 1.00 2 .+ 

2.50 2.50 5.81 



Between R 


in C 


R 


in 


Cl 


R 


in 


C 2 


R 


in 


c 3 


R 


in 


C 4 


R 


in 


c 5 



Error £0 



1.80 






0 


0 


<1 


.10 


.10 


< 1 


.90 


.90 


2.+ 


.40 


.40 


<1 


.40 


.40 


*1 


17.20 


.43 





This variable considers whether or not the cooperating teacher 
was present in the classroom while the student teacher was teaching. 
The theory suggests the same two possibilities which were discussed 
following Table 17. Visual inspection of the means shows cooperating 
teachers to be present most often in Groups I and IV and least 
often in Groups II and V. In all cases, cooperating teachers were 
present more often where students, at the beginning of the quarter, 
gave the higher evaluations of their cooperating teachers. The F 
values of 5.81 in comparison four, which shows the interaction of 
personality and demographic matching, indicates that the cooperating 
teachers in conditions three and four to be present more often than 

in 2 and 5. 
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TABLE 19 



ANALYSIS OP VARIANCE TABLE FOR NUMBER OP CLASSES TAUGHT BY THE 
STUDENT TEACHER ON TIME BUDGET ANALYSIS, TRIAL 1 



6 1 


j ii 


G«* 


'•'t 


— _ 


1.80 . 1.80 


! 1.60 f 1.20 !‘ 


1.60 1.60 


1.80 i 1.80 


1.80! 1.40 


1.80 


1.40 t 


1.60 


1.80 


1.60 


SOURCE 


d/f 


ss 


MS 


F 



Between Cond 




4 


1.12 


.28 




1 




.32 


• 32 


*■1 

^2 


1 




.40 


.40 


Y3 


1 




0 


0 


^4 


1 




.40 


.40 


Between R in C 




5 


.80 




R in C! 


1 




0 


0 


R in C 2 


1 




.40 


.40 


R in C 3 


1 




0 


0 


R in C 4 


1 


- 


0 


0 


R in C 5 


1 




.40 


.40 


Error 




40 


19.60 






<1 

<1 

<1 

a 

<1 



<i 

<1 

<1 

<1 

<1 



There were no significant P values on this variable , which 
was the number of classes taught by the student teacher on the 
first trial* Apparently, the variations on this variable were 
negligable. The theory was that careful matches would lead to 
greater trust and confidence on the part of the cooperating 
teacher and thus that the student teacher would be teaching more 
classes* 
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SUMMARY 



The aim of this study was to attempt to Improve the student 
teaching experience. Specifically., we sought to compare the 
effects of the traditional method of student teacher placements 
to methods in which student teachers and cooperating teachers 
(regular school district teachers) were matched on certain 
characteristics. 

Ninety applicants to winter quarter student teaching at the 
University of Utah were randomly assigned to five treatment groups, 
differing only in the extent to which the applicants were matched 
with cooperating teachers. The ninety student teachers were assigned 
to cooperating teachers in the five school districts In the State of 
Utah having approximately sixty per cent of the State* s student popu- 
lation. 

The objectives of this study were: 

1. To determine whether matching of student and co- 
operating teacher produces improved student teaching performance. 

<• 

2. To ascertain the essential elements or variables for 
matching. 

3. To ascertain whether the student teacher who is 
"matched 1 ' gains a superior attitude about teaching and 
senses a greater gain from the experience than does the 
student who is assisted in the normal fashion. 

The basic method used was to compare mean scores of student 
teacher performance or attitudes among the five groups. For example, 
mean scores for each group on the Minnesota Teachers Attitude Inventory 
collected at the termination of the experimental period were compared 
to discern which method of matching produced the best results. 

The major findings of this study were: (1) the methods of 

matching invoked in this study, as a composite , did not produce 
superior results in terms of student teaching performance and 
attitude when compared to students placed in the traditional manner; 

(2) within group comparisons appear to demonstrate the theoretical 
advantages of matching in general. 



INTRODUCTION 



Background 



The role of student teaching in the preparation of teachers 
is regarded as more significant today than it has been since 
certification of teachers became an acceptable practice. It is 
undoubtedly the most common element in teacher education and is 
usually recognised as the most important, be it called student 
teaching, practicum, or internship. But what are the factors of 
the experience which contribute to the student teacher's success? 

Although many of die factors affecting student teaching are 
non-manipulable, some can be adjusted to meet the individual needs 
of student teachers. Among these would be the selection of: the 

school district cooperating teacher, the university supervisor, 
the school to which the student teacher is assigned, subject 
matter and grade level, and time of day if the experience is limited 
to a few hours. The non- human factors are relatively easy to adjust 
to meet student needs where selection of cooperating teachers and 
supervisors often are not so easily adjusted*' The reason is that 
cooperating teachers are not responsible to the university and 
assignment of the latter are largely predetermined according to 
subject-matter specialties. Of these two human variables, research 
has clearly shown that the school-district-cooperating-teacher has 
by far the greater impact upon student teacher behavior than does 
that of the university supervisor* To summarise, then, the cooperating 
teacher is known to have the greatest (human) effect upon the student 
teaching experience which is the most vital component of the training 
program. 

The major hypothesis of this research was based upon the 
aforementioned findings which may be stated: (1) Every known 

research study seeking the answer to the question, "what is the 
most valuable component of your teacher preparation program?" 
has found the answer to be, "student teaching"; (2) The most 
significant human factor affecting student teaching behavior has 
been the cooperating teacher. Logically then, from an efficiency 
standpoint, if one is to attempt changing student teacher behavior, 
the strategic element of the program upon which to concentrate is 
student teaching and the best individual to focus efforts on is the 
cooperating teacher* 

Specifically, the literature reveals that it would seem 
critical that the selection of the cooperating teacher be based 
on a thorough knowledge of his characteristics and the individual 
needs of the student teacher * The 1963, Association for Student 
Teaching Yearbook , emphasizes that assignments should be made which 
will best relate the known needs of the student teacher to his 
anticipated learning potential in a given environmental setting, 
taking into consideration compatability of personalities and 
readiness of the student teacher in his particular placement. 
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Yet no evidence is listed in support of this assertion; apparently 
the reader is expected to accept this statement at face value. 

This explicitly points out the nature of the problem: (1) Does 

"matching" of student and cooperating teacher produce an atmosph ere 
that is superior in its conduciveness to learning on the part of 
the student teacher? (2) What are the essential elements or 
variables for matching? (3) Does the student teacher Who is 
"matched" gain a superior attitude about teaching and sense a 
greater gain from the experience than the student who is randomly 
assigned? Do observers (cooperating teachers and university 
supervisors) concur with these student reflections? 

Bennie (1966) notes that it is significant that the most 
vociferous critics of education have usually spared the student 
teaching experience or have at least treated it kindly, and some 
of the more reputable educators in America have enthusiastically 
endorsed it. Conant (1963) credits student teaching as being 
"the one indisputably essential element in professional education." 
Indeed, amidst all the conflict over teacher education, one point 
on which all are agreed is that before being vested with complete 
control of a classroom, every teacher should have a supervised 
experience be it called student teaching, practice teaching, 
internship, or apprenticeship. 

Since it is the goal of all concerned to make the student teaching 
experience an optimum learning situation, a variety of factors 
must be considered. Of all the environmental factors, logically 
the most crucial ones for the individual student teacher are those 
in the particular classroom to which he is assigned. It is the 
environment here that will determine, to a large extent, the 
degree of success or failure he experiences. 

Statement of the Problem 

Essentially all of the literature stresses the importance of 
the cooperating teacher, yet there is a noticeable lack of research 
to justify or negate this assumption. Typically, students are 
placed on a near rdndom basis in which little or no consideration 
is given to the traits of either party. The purpose of this 
study then is to detexmine whether matching of certain charac- 
teristics 1 between the student teacher and the cooperating teacher 
will provide a superior learning experience for the student teacher. 

On a more specific level, the study will also attempt to identify 
some of the elements or variables that contribute to successful 
matching. 

The research is to be undertaken to provide student teachers, 
cooperating teachers, school district personnel, and university 
placement offices a more successful situation for student teacher 
placements. 

Delimitations 

The present study was limited to those senior students in 
secondary education who were admitted to the winter quarter (1969) 
student teaching program at the University of Utah. 
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